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DEATH OF SIR ATUL CHATTERJEE 


Fellows will have learned with very great regret of the death, on ‘Thursday, 
8th September, at the age of 80, of Sir Atul Chatterjee, G.C.LE., K.C.S.1., 


a Vice-President of the Societv and Chairman of the Council from November, 
1939 to July, 1941. 
Sir Harry Lindsay, K.C.I.E., C.B.E., who was for many years closely associated 
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with Sir Atul, writes of him as follows: 


My first meeting with the late Sir Atul Chatterjee was at Simla during the s 
merof 1921, when he was Secretary to the Government of India—Lord Readin 
Government—-in the newly created Department of Industries and Labour 


which two years later he became the Member in charge. But our friends! 


really dates from his appointment in 1925 as High Commissioner for In 
in London. 


‘There were perhaps few Indian members of the Indian Civil Service of t} 
days who exercised so healthy and so decisive an influence as did Atul Chatter 
on junior British members of the Service. Had he not been top man of 
year (1896), the first Indian to beat all British competitors? Had he not be: 
the first Indian to be appointed Chief Secretary of his Province (the Unit 
Provinces)? But it was his personality which counted, his straightness, | 


frankness, his wise friendliness. Throughout his lifetime he was an India 


nationalist, differing however from many of his fellow-nationalists in 


methods by which, in his view, India should gain her independence. For 


had complete faith both in the justice of India’s cause and also in the sincerit 
of the avowed intention of the British authorities, in both India and Englar 
to direct Indian policy towards the same goal. Indeed, he was at all times re 
and generous to acknowledge those British influences which had encourag 
Indian aspirations to complete self-government. 


I have the happiest personal recollections of days spent with Sir Atul 


Geneva at conferences either of the League of Nations or of the Internation 


Labour Office, and ct the great contributions which he made there to advance 
the interests and the prestige of India; of the month of August, 1932, 


Ottawa, when he brilliantly led the Indian delegation at the Imperial Econom 
Conference through days (and nights) of negotiation to give India her rightt 


place in the tariff systems of the Commonwealth; and of the opening of India 


House, which owes much not only to the genius of Sir Herbert Baker but also t 
the skill of the Indian artists whom Sir Atul commissioned to decorate the interior 


of the building. Indeed, India House is an enduring monument to this great ar 
venerous soul, who had always the vision to see clearly both the wood and thi 
trees, both the grandeur of the whole design and the beauty of the detail whic! 
composed it. It is rare indeed that two nations can claim an equal share of prid 
in the character and career of a man who was their joint son—-of India by birt 
and of Britain by adoption—and can feel moved to an equal sorrow at his 
passing. 


I cannot close without paying tribute also to Sir Atul’s work for the Royal 
Society of Arts, of which he had been a Life Fellow since 1917, Member of 
Council since 1928, Hon. Treasurer 1935/1936 and Chairman of Council 
1939, 1940. In 1917 he had read a paper to the Society on “The Development 
Banking and Thrift in India’, and in 1940 he chose “Recent Social Changes 11 
India’, as the subject for his inaugural address as Chairman. To:the day of his 
death he-continued to take an active and effective interest in the work of 
the Society which he loved so well and of which he was so honoured an 
beloved a member. 


Throughout a long and active life of public service, Sir Atul owed much t 
Lady Chatterjee. Herself a Doctor of Science and an expert on questions 


relating to industrial welfare, she was a wonderful help to him during the man) 
vears in India and England when he made this same range of subjects his own 
Amongst other distinctions she is an Officer of the Order of the British Empir 
and a Barrister-at-Law. A charming hostess both at India House and at their 
Weybridge home, which my wife and I so well remember, she was known at 
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wed by all who met her, and she won the sincere love and gratitude of Sit 


\tul’s daughter and grandchildren by his first wife. The Societ, 
Lady Chatterjee its heartfelt sympathy in her bereavement 


extends to 


he Society was represented at the cremation on 12th September by the 


airman (Dr. R. W. Holland) and other members of Council. with the 
retary. 


BROADCAST FROM THE SOCIETY’S HOUSE 


\s announced in the last issue of the Journal, a discussion programme entitled 
rious Argument, which is to be broadcast in the General Overseas Service of 
¢ B.B.C., will be recorded in the Society's Lecture Hall on Wednesda 


‘th September, at 8 p.m. A number of tickets in connection with this discussion 


still available and Fellows are invited to apply for tickets for themselves and 


ot more than two guests. ‘Vhey will be issued until all seats are allocated. 

Fellows who intend to come to this meeting are also invited to submit suitabk 
iestions for the team on topics of international and domestic importance which 
ive been in the headlines during the week before the broadcast. It is intended 
at those questions selected for discussion will be read by those who submit 


em. Questions must reach the Secretary by noon on Monday, 26th S« ptember. 


THE SOCIETY’S CHRISTMAS CARD 


The Society’s Christmas card, which is published specially for Fellows, is 
now in course of production and it is expected that orders will be ready for 
lespatch by the end of this menth. 

It has fortunately again been possible this year to reduce the price of t] 


Caras 


s, and Fellows are requested to place their orders as soon as they can. A form 
for this purpose is provided at the back of the Fournal. A proof copy of the card 


can shortly be sent to Fellows as a specimen on request. 


McKNIGHT KAUFFER 


MEMORI 


AL EXHIBITION 


A memorial exhibition of the work of the late E. McKnight Kauffer, the 
listinguished poster designer, is being organized by the Society of Industrial 
\rtists and will be held at the Victoria and Albert Museum from 7th Octobe: 
to 27th November. McKnight Kauffer was the first Honorary Royal Designer 
tor Industry to be appointed, being included in the original list of appointments 
hen the distinction was instituted in 1936. The Royal Society of Arts and 


e Faculty of Royal Designers for Industry aie represented on the Council of 


e exhibition and the Society is making a contribution towards its expenses 

A limited number of tickets for the private view, which will be on 6th October 
rom 2 p.m. to 6p.m., and the opening by Mr. T. S. Eliot, O.M., which will 
ke place at 3 o’clock on that afternoon, are available for Fellows of the Society. 
\pplication for these should be made to the Secretary at the Society’s House. 
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INDUSTRIAL ART BURSARIES EXHIBITI¢ 


The winning and commended designs submitted in the 1954 Industri 


Bursaries Competition, which were displaved at the Society's House 


will be exhibited in the Provinces during the autumn as follows: 
z6th September-r1st October, 1955. West Sussex College 
Crafts, Union Place, Worthing, Sussex 
Sth October 22nd October, 1Q55. Gloucester College of \rt, Brur 
Road, Gloucester: and 
29th October—12th November, 1955. City of Canterbury College 

St. Peters Street, Canterburv, Kent. 

Examples are included of work done in the following fields of design: dor 
gas appliances; clectric-light fittings: domestic electric appliances; dor 
solid-fuel-burning appliances ; carpets; dress textiles; women’s f: 
furnishing textiles: laminated plastics; acrylic sheet 


rspex’ 
furniture; and the wall-paper. 


EXHIBITION OF EUROPEAN MEDALS. 


The Exhibition of European Medals, 1930-1955, which was displaved at 
Society’s House in June, will be on view during the coming months in a nut 
of Museums and Art Galleries in various parts of the United Kingdom 


ai 


Council has been encouraged to arrange these further showings by the int 


which was aroused by the exhibition at the Society’s House and it hopes t 
interest in medal design will thereby be increased throughout the count 
The first showing will take place in the City Museum, Sheffield, 
27th September to 28th October. 

Dates of the other showings so far arranged, which will be held in No 
Lincoln, Leicester and Edinburgh, in that order, will be announced ir 
Journal from time to time. 


A description of the exhibition was published in the Fournal for 24th Jun 
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NGLISH CHURCH ARCHITECTURE 
The Alfred Bossom Lecture by 


dA. B. KNAPP-FISHER, 
F.RILB.A., F.S.A., Hon.A.R.C.A., delivered to 
the Society on Wednesday, 16th March, 1955, with 
Sir Alfred Bossom, Bart., PRI B.A., M.P., 


a Treasurer of the Soci ty, in the Chair 


if CHAIRMAN: This afternoon I feel we are going to have on ot the most 
esting architectural talks given in this room of the Roval Society of Arts for 


a long time. I am sure everyone here knows that the development of English 


rch design covers the longest period in the progress of our national architecture 
ubt 1f anyone reviewing its history, from the earliest examples up to the present 
would dispute that the greatest architectural skill which has been applied in 
country has revealed itself at its best in church design through the The 


aves 
ts of this skill have been the outstanding ornaments of our national architect iral 
Iscape. 
know Mr. Knapp-Fisher’s review is going to be revealing to a degree. He is not 


4 to attempt to make it into a stereotype lecture, but he will, I am certain, « xplain 


s own personal appreciations in a heart to heart talk upon the lessons he 


ned in a lifetime of vast and varied architectural experiences. 


is 


following lecture, which was illustrated with lantern slides, was then delice: red 


On being asked to deliver a lecture on church architecture, I thought it 


st to confine myself first to an outline of what has happened in England sinc 


nglo-Saxon times and then, by comparison and contrast, to outline an approach 


the subject to-day as I see it; in other words, to present a framework through 
ich we can get a quick view of this art, sometimes called the Cinderella of 
arts, which springs from the roots of our Christian civilization, and is the 
bodiment of our creed and history. And I would like to treat the subject 
re in the nature of a talk carried on, shall we say, from 
ither than as a set lecture. 


two armchairs, 


First, we are dealing with an art which, at its best, transcends ordinary building. 

We have all experienced, from time to time, on entering a cathedral or a church, 
exalted feeling of rapture, and few will deny that in church architecture it 
given On rare occasions to architects, craftsmen and artists engaged in such 
rk to reach the heights and to rub shoulders with the gods. 

For five hundred years our ancestors built churches with an urge as if their 

s depended on them. ‘To-day the Church of England and other denominations 


building churches in the new towns and elsewhere by the score, knowing 


hs 


Wy 


t the lives of the younger generation, who will live in these towns and building 
tates, do depend on them. 
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In England to-day there are some twelve thousand churches of 


i 


origin, and our roots are in the simple parish life of these churches. ‘he pal 


system was inaugurated in Saxon times, and for ten centuries and m: 
played an important and vital part in the life of England, each parish a com: 
recognizing the church as its communal and spiritual centre. 

First it should be noted that the true Anglo-Saxon style was short 
Nearly all parish church plans may be traced back to two origins, Basilica 
Celtic, from the south and the north respectively, and later we see en 
a two-cell plan—nave and sanctuary, which curiously enough, after the el] 
and magnificent contributions to church architecture of the Middle Ag 


enforced stringent economies are bringing into use again, and we see t 


Ficure 1. West Luccombe Church, Somerset. A typical 
English country church, one of many which for ten centuries have 
played a vital part in the communal and spiritual life of England 


a new two-cell plan being adopted to fulfil, apart from economy, the need 
desire for a more compact form of plan where congregation and choir are brou 
nearer together, and the high altar nearer the congregation. A plan where e 
one can see and hear all that is going on: in short, a two-compartment buil 
of auditorium, or nave, and sanctuary. 

There is this further interesting similarity between many of our present c! 
buildings and the earliest parish churches: to-day we are erecting what are 
dual-purpose halls and buildings, combining, as of old, a church and paris 
Where these buildings are planned and designed first and foremost as cl 
to be used only temporarily as halls, there can perhaps be little criticism in t 
times of stringent economy; but where, as is happening in too many cases 
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building of the group of three (church, hall and vicarage) takes the form 
appearance of a hall, the practice is surely to be deplored, even when adopted 
necessary expedient. 

Ve read that in medizval times, when a church was required, the noblemen, 
merchants, the smaller gentry, the trades people, the farmers and labourers, 
ok their part. All were proud of their parish church, which although primarily 
irch, was also the parish hall used without sense of irreverence for various 
ilar purposes. It cannot be emphasized too often that the focal point of the 
mon life of a Christian community is the church,* and surely no dual- 

pose hall can take its place in the same way or betoken the dwelling place 

(;od. 

But to continue our story. The coming of the Normans was the prelude to 

splendid growth of English medizval church architecture. First was the 

\bbey Church of Westminster, built for Edward the Confessor (who was 

rman by association and education) by foreign workmen in a style which caused 
istonishment to the English. Such astonishment combined with abuse, often 
f the most virulent kind, has been associated with many new styles of church 
irchitecture throughout the centuries, especially, perhaps, Wren’s new St. Paul’s 
lowing the destruction of the old cathedral. As is well known, nearly every 
temporary style and movement has been denounced in immoderate language, 
nd the critics are nearly always wrong! 

It is a miserable and shameful story of malevolence which pursued Wren to 
the grave. He was treated with incredible meanness as well as opposition, and 
hampered and thwarted at every turn by the narrow-minded commissioners. 
If it had not been for Charles II, St. Paul’s Cathedral, which gave the first 
pportunity since the Middle Ages for the creation of a Protestant cathedral 

England, might never have been built. His son’s immortal epitaph to his 
father speaks for itself. 

\nd true to tradition at the turn of every tide in the history of art, Basil 
Spence’s designs for Coventry Cathedral have raised a storm of abuse and 

criticism, and let it be said also of praise. I shall refer to the designs of this 
cathedral later on, but a flash-back here brings before us, first, Westminster 

\bbey, the supreme flower of Gothic art in England, if not in the world, and as 
Lawrence Weaver has said, the perfect expression of the Age of Faith, and 
secondly, St. Paul’s, the supreme monument of the genius and commanding 

rsonality of a single architect. Baroque in style and prodigiously English, it 
knocks St. Peter’s, Rome, into a cocked hat both in its proportions and design. 


’ 


Other cathedrals have followed, each in its turn and in its own way con- 
ibuting to our heritage of great ecclesiastical architecture— lruro, Westminster 
\ thedral, Liverpool, and Guildford. 
But to return to the Normans. Churches built during this century of Norman 
‘Romanesque’ architecture can be numbered in thousands. There had, of 


rse, been nothing like it before nor, for that matter, has there been anything 
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quite like it since. ‘To-day the Church of England is again faced with an im: 
building programme if the needs of an increasing and shifting populati 
to"be met. It is probable that at least some five hundred new churches 
required during the next decade or two, and this time the strictest econo: 
be the ruling factor in most cases. How different to-day is from the times 
the church was the most inspired and munificent patron of church arthit 
and ecclesiastical art the world has ever seen; the patron of Giotto, Van 
Bramante, Leonardo, Donatello, Michelangelo and a host of others. 


Ficure 2. Guildford Cathedral. A sketch of the outside when completed 


It is estimated that some 14,000 churches, chapels and other ecclesiast 
buildings suffered damage in Great Britain and Northern Ireland during 
war and, sad to say, the best that an impoverished nation and church can do 
to restore these buildings, not in the traditional magnificence of a Bernini 
a Wren or an Inigo Jones, but in what the War Damage Commission « 
‘plain repair’ (though let me add that the Ecclesiastical Authorities and 
Commission are not ungenerous in the contributions they make withir 
limited means at their disposal; but the fact remains that for the most 
fine craftsmanship, fine painting, and sculpture must to-day be used sparing 
and here is at once an opportunity and a challenge to architect and patron a! 
One hopes it will not be said of this period in our history that a dec: 
in church architecture set in, and I hope to goodness that the country wi 
be covered with new places of worship more like small warehouses 
churches. I have already seen too many of these buildings being submitt: 
church organizations for grants. There does seem, however, to be settir 
a dreadful inevitability about these hall-churches, and many parishes conc 
will be lucky if a proper church is ever built. There is, I believe, cause for 
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rm here. I hope, however, that we shall never see a recrudescence of the half- 
lt church, which in many cases is never finished and remains an evesore and 


mnfession of the church’s failure to passers by. 
[t is my belief, however, that with the right advice good churches, used if 
essary for the time being as church halls as of old, can be built economically 
ve accept as a conclusion a greater simplicity of character such as is often 
en on the Continent, where small two-cell churches so often delight the eve. 
ich churches need not disgrace the traditionally high standard of our country. 
» some the interiors may lack some of the atmosphere often associated with 

Gothic tradition, but in its place it should be possible to produce a sense 
environment with, for instance, simple whitewashed walls and rich hangings 
nbined with skilful design which will not disappoint any but the most bigoted. 
leed, the new churches might well possess a simple grace which many pre-war 
iurches with their conscious and affected preoccupation with period styles 
nd contemporary vogues often lacked. 

In our quick review of past styles and periods of church architecture we 
ave now got as far as the Norman period, roughly 1066 to 1184. And we must 

yw take a quick glance at the succeeding centuries, believing, contrary to con 

mporary trend, that to ignore the past is an illusion. Tradition is not a dead 
hand, rigid and strangling, but an ever fresh and moving stream, between 
immemorial banks. 

Architectural history is usually divided iato arbitrary sections, but it is surely 
viser to see it as a whole, the better to fortify and nurture us. After the Normans 
we enter a period roughly covered by the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
when medizval church architecture was at its very best—dynamic and sublime. 
lhe spirit of Chaucer seems to have breathed in this blithe and graceful period 
f ‘Early English’ and ‘Decorated’ styles, as they are conveniently called, and 

is astonishing that in such turbulent times of war, pestilence, and civil dis- 
turbances, the sculptured beauty and purity of so many of our cathedrals and 
hurches reached such great heights. Here were artist and constructional 
nius joining hands in providing architectural form of the highest order by 
means of light mechanical structures of thrust and counterthrust, in delicate 
equilibrium—an architecture which at its best has never been surpassed. Vhis 
levelopment is a tribute to the advance in learning and development which 
took place, in spite of all their troubles, in national life and trade during the 
Plantagenet and Lancastrian periods, an era which produced a Salisbury and 

Lincoln in contrast to the earlier static construction of the Normans. 

In reviewing the mediaeval period of church architecture, we can feel that 

is in large measure the native architecture of our own country without 

cessarily claiming its origins or having any pre-eminent share in its develop- 
nt. Its variations and the forms it took were as English as we are ourselves, 
indigenous to our country as are our family names, our customs, and our 
litical constitution. Yet it was not the property of England alone, but had 
common inheritance with all the countries which adopted and developed it, 
h in its own way. 
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The Black Death (1348-49), already mentioned, did in fact advers: 
the church architecture of the fourteenth century. It carried off a thi: 
population, and for some years paralyzed all architectural activity. It was 
this period of interruption that the so-called perpendicular style gai 
first sure footing in English church design. ‘The tracery and ornament 
became more and more elaborate and Hamboyant. We never took to t 
partly no doubt due to our simple and more staid and reserved chara 
partly because the plague had depleted the ranks of skilled masons. W 
refuge ina style which was immeasurably simpler in its setting out and re: 
and so the perpendicular or rectilinear style became our great contribut 
church architecture, while France revelled in a free-flowing flamelike fla: 
style, more in keeping with her character. But it is now admitted that 
had its origins largely in our English curvilinear, at a time when F; 
ruled much of France. 


Ts 


Ficure 3. St. Mary, Redcliffe, Bristol : 
perpendicular style, peculiar to England 


I cannot leave this culminating period of English medizval architecture \ 
mentioning that form of vaulting which is peculiarly English. I refer, of c 


to fan and pendant vaulting which is seen in its loveliest form in the ( 
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Henry VII, which properly belongs to the Tudor period. ‘This chapel, designed 


Robert Vertue, a supreme example of original and daring construction. 


compare with any other interior in the worid. King’s College Chapel 


1 ibridge, is another example of this form of I 


hy 


an-vaulting which is confined 


ngland. Other examples can be seen in Gloucester ( athedral, St. George’s 


pel at Windsor, Sherborne Abbe vy, and so on. 


Ve can look back with intense pride upon the 


record of the three-hundred- 


!-fifty vears of English Gothic architecture, and we can understand a little 


iaps that all too prevalent but mistaken idea 


like a church unless it is built in the Gothic style! It is interc sting to recal] 


to-day that a church does not 


il 


during the latter part of the Gothic period, the architects and builders 


plied much the same technique as we do to-day in regard to the building-up 


our structures. ‘To-day, as then, the princip] 


e framework of a building is 


mposed of primary and secondary horizontal and vertical beams, the spaces 


between being filled with glass or other material. 


In Lancastrian or late Gothic times the builder « 


‘rected a sort of stone skelk ton, 


filled the spaces between the load-bearing vertical buttresses with immens« 


ndows of panelled glass, strengthened in their 


rizontal transoms. ‘Then, as now. there were some who thought that t] 


as too much window space and one’s thoughts tu 


unt as to whether churches should be flooded 


turn by vertical mullions and 
rn to that interesting debatabk 


with light from large areas of 


glass, or retain the dim religious light of tradition. I come down on the side 


tor prayer which have least light’. 


light and plenty of it without glaré but, as Donne wrote: ‘Churches 


} 


are Dest 


On looking back, however, on this period of great fulfilment flourishing 


vithout interruption until the Reformation (circa 1535) and producing its 


Salisbury and its York, to name only two cat 
churches of great beauty and worth, we cann 


buildings which make life better, nobler and 


hedrals, and countless parish 


tt but acknowledge that here 


more unified, buildings which 


a country’s greatest source of interest, and at their best lay on us a benediction 


undying and at times unearthly beauty. An architectural period which is 


as 


at a historian as Gibbon. An architecture which we can value as we do 


Shakespeare. A crowning glory of our land, and one which often transcends 


rdinary things. 


[ believe that architecture and music stir the senses and quicken the intellect 


in somewhat the same way. The following story tol 
vhat I have said about artists and thei! work, and 1 
laving just finished the Hallelujah Chorus of th 

a servant, saying: ‘I did think I did see all he 
God Himself’. 


But there is a warning in looking back in than 


hich is, that never again must we tolerate the | 


struction which took place from time to time fo 


d of a great musician illustrate Ss 
nay not be out of Place. Hand: l, 
e Messiah, was found in tears 
aven before me and the Great 
kfulness to past achievement. 
gotry, vandalism and wanton 


r one reason or another. 


About the year 1500 the secretary of the Venetian Ambassador to London 


ote a revealing document of the wonder inspired in a citizen of one of th 
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most beautiful cities in the world, by the number, size, and opulence 
churches throughout London, and our country as a whole. He said, ‘the 
had nothing to show more splendid than the shrine of Edward the Cont 
in Westminster Abbey unless it were the shrine of St. ‘Thomas in Cante; 
Cathedral’. In particular he was amazed by the magnificence of the w 
craftsmanship with which these churches were embellished. 

In calling attention to the opulence which abounded he wrote: ‘In 
street leading to St. Paul’s, there are fifty-two goldsmith’s shops, so ri 
full of silver vessels, great and small, that in all the shops of Milan, R 
Venice, and Florence put together, I do not think there would be fou 
many of the magnificence there are to be seen in London. Above all ar 
riches displayed in the churches, for there is not a parish church in the Ki: 
sO mean as not to possess crucifixes, candlesticks, censers, patens, etc.’ 

In little more than a gencration, he goes on to say, a great part of this | 
had perished. Of what survived, much was destroved by the Puritans 
seventeenth century. Woefully indifferent to these two acts of iconoclast: 
eighteenth century neglected what was left, and the nineteenth century 
the most part, incomparably more harm by indulging in a clumsy and unins; 
and destructive ‘restoration’. ‘hus of the beauties which moved this Venet 
to admiration in 1500 only a small part remains. Hitler, wreaking veng 
on the English, destroyed many more; and, sad to relate, neglect, lack of m¢ 
and two world wars have left a legacy of many thousands of churches n 
urgent repairs if serious decay is to be prevented. 

What of the future? Eight thousand mediaeval churches, and probably al 
the same number of latter-day churches, need constant care and attenti 
‘The work of the newly formed Historic Churches Preservation ‘Trust is out 
the scope of this talk, but the amount of support it gets is a measure of 
national interest to-day in the church and in English church architectur: 
those interested in and concerned about the future maintenance and repa 
our churches will be glad to see that for the first time in the histor 
church architecture all churches are to be periodically inspected and atten 
to by qualified architects. This recommendation has been approved by 
Church Assembly. 

In our kaleidoscopic handling of this subject, we now turn to the Renaissa1 
which in this country appeared early in the sixteenth century to illumi: 
a national life which became rich in every variety of social, artistic and lite: 
movement. It is said that the Renaissance, with its recognition of the inhe 
human right to the enjoyment of life, appealed strongly to a community w! 
had thrown off ecclesiastical shackles in the days of the Reformation. 
great church-building era of the Middle Ages had leftanample supply of chur: 
Church building came to an end during the early part of the sixteenth cent 
and not for a hundred and fifty years or so was there a renewal of such buil 

The first Elizabethan contribution to church art was negligible. How diftte: 
from the beginning of the second Elizabethan period now confronting us, 


we see around us a greater sense of responsibility arising in regard to cl 
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intenance and repairs, and the start of new churches in their hundreds in 
new towns and elsewhere. 
When church-building started again towards the end of the seventeenth 
tury, it was to bring, as everyone knows, a fundamental change in church 
hitecture, a fresh departure, a revolution, which began with the tentative 
sts of imported craftsmen and reached its highest degree of attainment in the 
nds of Inigo Jones, Wren, Vanbrugh, Hawksmoor, Gibbs, and their disciples. 
point about the churches built at this time was that they appealed to the 
tlook and the mood of the period, and supplied the sort of church best suited 


+ 


the puritanical trend of popular feeling and the Protestant churchmanship 
the times. If there is one English architect whose name is known to most 
yple, it is Sir Christopher Wren; and it is fair to say that the revolution in 
urch design effected towards the close of the seventeenth century was largely 
sught about by this one man. It is, I think, particularly interesting to note 
at the character of Renaissance architecture was chiefly determined not by 
tional traditions and developments, but by the personality and training of 
lividual architects, and the greater the men, the greater was their influence, 
tt on architecture alone, but on the men who surrounded them, and even on 
who came after them. 

Inigo Jones was also a genius with a dominating personality and was responsible 
r the remarkable change which took place in the late Stuart times. His pro- 
nged studies in Italy, more especially of the works of Palladio, influenced 
| his work. His one considerable contribution to church architecture is St. Paul’s, 
ovent Garden, and the injunction of the Earl of Bedford to erect a church as 


nple and inexpensive as a barn has an echo to-day, and might well be an 


instruction from any diocese to any church architect at the present time. May we 


as successful as he was! 
l‘o return to Wren, the country owes him a debt of undying gratitude, for he 


reated a new conception of usage and arrangement in churches designed for 


‘rotestant worship and preaching, the chief characteristic of his churches being 


rich and decorous simplicity. Many of us are trying to-day to follow his lead, 
nd to provide something which will be an invitation to worship in a post-war 
rid for the rising generation; realizing that, at the moment, probably not 
re than eight to ten per cent of the population have much desire to enter 
church of any denomination. 
he Gothic Revival that followed immediately on the classic period, and the 
ge of revivals generally, are a fascinating study. Religious influences of different 


inds were at work. The country was immensely prosperous. Regiments of 


‘ictorian houses were erected row upon row in unending and unwearying 


onotony for the professional and middle classes. ‘These people went to church 
little smugly and snobbishly perhaps, so churches in their hundreds were 
rected to meet the needs of the Victorian Sabbath and the fashionable custom 
church-going. 
Let it be said at once, however, that while some of these churches displayed 


ice, proportion and individuality, many more were cold, unemotional and 
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uninspired copies of a very different age and outlook, and seemed to ret 
craze for applied science which was making such unprecedented prog 
the time. It seems as if the smoke of the Industrial Revolution had blin 
eyes of the population to the fine arts, blotting out the elegance and reti1 
of a past age; and so it was with the ‘restorers’ of those times who, cl 
to revive the past, restored it, as often as not, with so much heartlessness. ( 
architects of the period, however, produced work of real distinction. Pe: 
St. Augustine’s at Kilburn, and Hove Parish Church (unfinished). co: 
mind, and the younger G. S. Scott’s St. Agnes’ at Kennington. You will | 
to add your own list to the better work of this machine age. My fancy 
me to mention, in addition to the above, the tower and spire of Sir G 
Scott’s St. Mary Abbot’s Church, Kensington; Butterfield’s St. Al 
Holborn; Holy ‘Trinity, Sloane Street, by J. D. Sedding; and, coming to 
recent and shall we say better times, Temple Moore, whose work gives 
so much pleasure. 

‘Then there was Charles Spooner, unknown to many, and Walter ‘l'ay 
both architects and artists who had an eye and a feeling for mouldings 
tracery and church furniture, so generally lacking to-day. While deplorit 
lack of originality and creativeness of so many of the Revivalist archit 


nearly all built with firmness and solidity their often dummy-like archit 


And summing up this period, I think that most will agree that a style that 
lived and died cannot be made to live again. 


( 


I know I have not mentioned some of the latter-day architects who ar¢ 
of remembrance, Comper for instance, and Lethaby and Lutyens and (G 
Scott and others, but I would wish in this brief approach to this subj 
leave time to say something about the contemporary scene so far as c| 
architecture is concerned, and within this range come such architects as 
Curtis Green, Robert Atkinson, Goodhart-Rendel and Cachemaille-)) 
All these have carried out work mainly in the Gothic spirit but with 


outlook and imagination and a real feeling for material. And now comes | 
Spence, once more to disturb the pundits, but more of him later. 

In reviewing the situation as we see it to-day, we can at least be than 
that we are freed from the influence of Revivalism. I think it may be said 1 
architects are striving with a fair measure of success to establish a type of cl 
building in tune with modern needs. Certainly, restoration is becoming 
tolerant and informed, thanks largely ‘to the Central Council for the Ca 
Churches, and the Diocesan Advisory Committees, and the Historic Chu 
‘Trust, and brave attempts are being made to educate the public taste to 
a better appreciation of the English heritage of parish churches. 

Before the last war a new architecture was being developed. Conti: 
influence was at work and this, coupled with the increased supply of ste: 
more practical use of reinforced concrete, and the revolt against romant 
and tradition and unnecessary architectural embellishments, ushered in 
was supposed to be a more functional architecture which had come t 
whether we liked it or not. 
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Figure 4. St. Francis’s Church, Ewell, showing a 
choir and sanctuary and auditorium type of nave, built in 


‘he consequence of all this was another ‘Battle of the Styles’. On the one 
hand, we have an architecture which for want of a better word we call modern, 
disdainful of the past, sometimes uncompromising and often empty in pre 


sentation, bleak, astringent, barren in appearance and sometimes even rat 


brutal; and, on the other hand, we have to-day an uncompromising attitude again 

nything revolutionary in the arts and anything which ignores the principles o 

raditional architectural design. 
here you have the two schools in art to-day, the left and the right, or, as 
nveniently call them, ‘the Richardsons’ and ‘the Spences’. I cannot, obviously, 
so short a time, discuss the relative merits of the two outlooks, apart from 
ving that in my view there is good and bad in the modern movement. Look 
yund at the new churches and you will still find, astonishingly enough, the 
ide traditional ‘box-of-bricks’ type of chapels and churches going up on the 
i¢ hand, and the glass-brick-concrete warehouse type on the other, but between 
ese extremes there is an originality of outlook and design taking shape, with 
hich to herald in the new Elizabethan age, an approach which looks bot! 
ward and backward. 
Whatever we think of the modern movement, let us agree that it is right that 

should be tired of sham ornaments, the picaresque (‘rogue architecturs 

vou like) which bears no relation to structure, and that it is right that a 
ulding should be an architectural and organic whole, as the moderns want it, 
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bearing in mind that it is wrong if it is not a synthesis of function and 
‘Man cannot live by bread alone’. 

A Christian church is no ordinary building; its erection is an act of w 
it is the House of God. It is different, and should look different, from 


buildings. However simple it be—and most of the new churches will h: 


be very simple—it must inspire and be an invitation to worship, a visible cha 


in a materialistic age. Geoffrey Scott exposes the mechanical fallacy w! 
writes: ‘The art of architecture studies not structure in itself but the eff 
structure on the human spirit’. 


FIGURE 5. Coventry Cathedral. The nave from the entrance 
screen to the tapestry on the end wall. The tapestry is from the 
architect's sketch and is not Mr. Graham Sutherland's design 


It has been said that it is traditional to be modern, and looking back at 
whole sequence of traditional stvles (Romanesque, Gothic, and Renaissat 
it will be seen that this is very true. While it is right and good to capture 
spirit in all that is best in traditional work, it must be understood that the 
churches in the new towns, built in a new way with many new materials, 
not, and should not, I think, look exactly like a traditional church, pro 
they possess an individual quality which proclaims their purpose, and ret 
the doctrine preached within. 
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lf we can subscribe to this dictum we must next recognize the wisdom of 


ng modern materials, provided their durability has been tested and found 
sfactory. ‘There must not be, and need not be, any lowering of standards by 
use of such materials. Modern materials properly used have, in fact, many 
antages, particularly in regard to maintenance costs, whereas timber (to take 
example) is subject to wet and dry rot and attack by beetle. Further than 

many materials are in very short supply. ‘Then there is the question of 
fabrication—often a misunderstood werd: it can be said that bricks and tiles 
me within this category, and there is no doubt that more parts of a church 


ild be prefabricated (and to a limited extent standardized) without detriment 


the design. Historically in some regions there have been standard types of 


irches, particularly in the thirteenth century in part of France. Any wide- 


ead form of standardization or uniformity, however, either in part or in 


Li 


ole should, it is felt, be guarded against. 
Here, while talking about the contemporary outlook, may I say one word 


out Coventry Cathedral, in particular the inside. I believe the interior when 


nished would, if he had been alive, have excited and roused the admiration 


that fifteenth century Venetian of whom I have spoken. 


lhe latest perforated patterning to some of the vaulting to me looks very 


ll and this, together with other amendments and improvements, leads on 


FiGuRE 6. Coventry Cathedral. View of the north end from Pool 
Meadow, showing the Christian Service Centre on the right with the 
spire of the old cathedral rising behind and the Guild Chapel on the left 
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to look forward to a cathedral interior which, in design, will be of ou 
times and, | believe, a very great credit to them. Here is no sterile bare: 


in*much modern work, but a building productive of the arts, and « 


mentary to tradition,—a fruitful offspring of the church architecture | 


been talking about this afternoon. 


If, in most churches, we are to reduce cost to a minimum, the form t] 


take will be a primary consideration: most of them will have to conf: 


a simpler plan and section. Roofs must be generally lower, traditional 


omitted, and plans must be more straightforward and easy to roof. ‘The: 


be, alas, little or no waste space, and the outside must be shorn of 


excrescences, Often in the past churches have been too big and over-ela 


and difficult to maintain. On the other hand, a modern church must be a | 


where everyone can see what goes on, hear easily, and sit and kneel at ease. 


Although there is a beauty in spaciousness that is not to be lightly discay 


economy of space is necessary to-day, but the minimum requirements laid 
by the Incorporated Church Building Society should be rigidly adher 


‘There should be no cramping in sanctuary, chancel, or nave, and everyon 


has anything to do with church building would be well advised to study 


Socicty’s notes on architectural requirements and suggestions for new chur 


‘The focal point is, of course, the altar, around which the elements otf 


Christian faith are centred. In mediaval days the altar was generally sit 


at the end of a long chancel, and when surpliced choirs were introduced i 


last century they were usually placed between the sanctuary and the congregat 


often with a screen still further cutting off the main body of worshippers 


the altar itself. ‘his practice is deeply rooted in the hearts of many English px 


It is, however, being realized more and more to-day— which to some 


is carrying us back to early Christian days—-that the altar should not be so 


removed from the congregation, but should be more in the midst of the p 


hence the tendency in contemporary churches to flatten the sanctuary (t 


care to provide plenty of space between altar and communion rail) and disp 


with ‘the choir’ as such—ceither merging it into the congregation, or revert 


to the eighteenth century position and placing it in a gallery at the west 


or alternatively, on one or other side of the nave. A surpliced choir amongs' 


congregation can be a disturbing element, and great care is needed in its plant 


What to-day is considered a further advantage is that the pulpit and k 


should be placed to command both choir and people. 


‘The size and kind of altar are of paramount importance; a long altar is al 


more dignified and impressive than a short one, and a length measuring 


fifths the width of the sanctuary should be the minimum aimed at. Ric! 


striking materials can be used with great effect for frontals, curtains, and s 


and often look their best in a simple whitewashed setting. 


A feature which is rare in England is put forward for consideration 


concerned with future church-going, and that is the provision of an 


altar. I believe that the birth of a new religious consciousness could be stir 


by such an addition, If it is true that net more than ten per cent of the pop 
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d church services, let the remaining ninety per cent see what is the dk epest 
le symbol of the church’s belief, regarded in the liturgy as deputed to 
sent Christ Himself; and like the wayside cross, it may gradually have 
p effect on all who pass by. Services can also he held around it and, if the 


ch is full, it provides a focal point where services can be relayed for thos 


le to get inside. You cannot localize the Holy Spirit. 


history of church building js interesting reading. It has had its ups and 


ns in the past, and its changing styles throughout the centuries point to 


influences geographical, geological, climatic. religious, social. and 


rrical, but never before perhaps have economic conditions been so much the 


ng factor throughout the whole country—compelling and ruthless in their 
lication to-day, and a challenge to the times. 


coincide S with 
w era in church building. Some people will cling to the opinion that standards 


uld not be altered—no one would advocate a lowering of them. Others will 


(he entry into a new half-century of financial stringency 


nsider that in the world as we find it to-day we should adjust our ideas and 


luce churches of greater simplicity (for the time being at any rate), shorn 


many of the accustomed features we have grown up to know, and avail our- 


es of prefabrication and standardized parts, making a virtue of necessity 


avoiding a narrow orthodoxy. When all js said and done, few will quarrel 


the view that our churches should be an expression of our own age and 


live on as an anachronism. 
Out of our treasures should come things old yet new, and with them a g1 


reception, and understanding of the architect’s work. One would like t 


O see 


ceses taking a more active interest in church architecture through talks and 


tudy and the like, and, to paraphrase a recent speaker, an aristocracy of tak nt 


wisdom and esthetic sense arising, 


Few of us can feel complacent about civilized values to-day; informed 


ppreciation and criticism of church building, and all that goes with it, seems to 
sadly lacking. Any decline in the quality of a nation’s architecture is e\ idence 


its economic and moral impoverishment, but vital design is a measure of 


untry’s well-being, a civilizing influence. It would be good, once again. to 
ive this art more into the fabric of our lives and thereby revive and stimulate 


reater desire for church-going. 


Icknozwledzement 


\Ir. Knapp-Fisher wishes to thank § 


r Edward Maufe, R.A. and \Ir. Basil Spence, 


B.E., A.R.A.. for permission to illustrate drawings of thei; work 


vist 
CHAIRMAN: I cannot tell how this discourse has impressed vou, but I was 
i with the fascination and rangx of vision disclosed in the stories we have just heard 
Knapp-Fisher has elucidated the subject to an outstanding degree. Without 
in any way controversial he has frankly shown us, In an unusually compressed 


all that has happened in the finest of church architecture from ti 


cant examples up to the latest modern functional developments. He not on): 


e first 


ll 


ven us an intellectual and artistic repast. but I w wuld be surprised if it 
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not stimulated and excited you as it has me. I have not attended and so 
a more enlightening talk, one so beautifully illustrated on the screen, for 

I wish personally to thank Mr. Knapp-Fisher exceedingly for the unselfis! 
he must have put in to produce it. 

In his lecture he referred to St. Paul’s Cathedral. Many here may be int 
to know that to-morrow a Member of Parliament is handing a symbolic cl 
the Dean and Chapter of the Cathedral. It is to provide the money for an alt 
baldachin, which will be a significant memorial to the men who came fi 
parts of our Commonwealth and Empire and were killed during the last great 

\nother point made in the lecture that impressed me deeply was that tl 
some five hundred new churches going to be built here in England. This is a 
thought for this age, which is always being decried on account of its so-call: 
of religion. But does not this in its turn demand that we should exert ever 
of influence we possess to ensure that these places of worship are so sited t] 
repose in ample space, and have gracious surroundings? I have been shox 
learn that, although a wide area in the City of London was blasted flat dur 
last war, so creating a large open space round Wren’s famous masterpiec« 
are now speaking of covering this again with modern buildings. This, to m) 
would be an architectural sacrilege. So it is with those five hundred new cl 
they too should be placed in appropriate surroundings, with provision for di 
amenities. Over-crowding of such structures will make monumental and di 
planning out of the question. 

There is a rumour that on the site across the road from the western e1 
Westminster Abbey—formerly occupied by the now demolished Westmi: 
hospital—there is to be built a great office building which, unless placed far 
from the existing frontage and very carefully designed, could easily dwarf th: 
lines of the Abbey, and be decidedly unseemly in its relationship to the parlia 
buildings, the Palace of Westminster. I do hope that all who consider these t 
really important to the future of London will do all in their power to prevent an 
undesirable being erected on this site. 

A church has many functions. Not only is it a place for prayer, but it should 
be inspiring both internally and externally. A fine building can have a great spit 
influence upon those who constantly see it. Could any right-minded person 
all new churches to be so cluttered up with other commercial structures that 
are not capable of ever shedding beneficent influences on those who see them? 

Mr. Knapp-Fisher used the word sublime to describe certain churches. | 
that applied most aptly to so many of the fine examples he has shown us this after! 
I think everyone who has heard his lecture will agree with me when I say that 
preparation of his material and the selection of his illustrations certainly calls 
us to extend to him our most sincere thanks. 

SIR STEPHEN TALLENTS, K.C.M.G., C.B., C.B.E. (a Member of Council 
Society): We have listened to a most illuminating address on an urgent prob! 
the future of that great heritage of our country, its twelve thousand parish chur 
The address was not only a patently well-balanced treatment of its subject. It « 
with it the authority of an architect with many distinguished achievements, 
important appointments to his credit. He has devoted much interest in his late: 
to this special question of church architecture all over the country. He includes 
happy to say, among his other activities that of service as expert counsellor t 
Committee which advises on this difficult problem in the diocese of Ro 
where I live, and my own village church has lately profited by his influence. 

His words this afternoon will have quickened in many others beside mys 
common reverence for this national treasure of ours. You will all agree with m« 
we owe Mr. Knapp-Fisher a grateful vote of thanks. 

The vote of thanks to the Lecturer was carried with acclamation, and the meeting then 
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RURAL ENGLAND CONFERI NCE 


Council for the Preservation of Rural England, on which the Society is 


ented by Mr. A. R. N. Roberts, is holding the Sixteenth N 


Preservation of the Count yside, at Norwich on 7th anc 


ational Conference 


Sth October, 1955. 
vs interested, and their friends, can attend the Conference, which 
ted to development plans and rural di velopment. The fee is 15s 


is to be 


, and application 
and the programme of events can be obtained from The Secretary. 
e Preservation of Rural England 


Council 


STAMPS 


ir new pictorial postage stamps are being issued this mont] 


were designed by Mr. Lynton 


1. The stamps, 
Lamb, a Fellow of the Society. were 
e Postmaster-General with the help of his advisory 


i 


sclected 


panel of experts whic} 


les nominees of the Council of Industrial Design. 


ne stamps are the {1 black and tos. blue which are already on sale, and the 
ed and 2s. 6d. brown wl 


uch will be available on 23rd September. Each stamp 
a three-quarter face portrait of the Queen, and also depicts a castle re presemtative 
ne of the four countries of the United Kingdom. Windsor, Edinburgh, Caernarvon 


Carrickfergus castles have very appropriately been selected for this purpose 


LE DESIGN COMPETITION 


he International Centre of Arts ind Design, Venice. is organizing its second 


le design competition. Th« competition, which is open to artists and designers 


nationality, is divided into the following three sections: 1. 


Furnishing fabric 


Women’s winter dress fabrics, 


3. Women’s summer dress fabrics. In each 


n three prizes are offered, of lire 


500,000 


; 200,000, and 100,000. There are 
restrictions on the form of presentation or the numbs r of colours empk 


petitors need not take into con 


VE d, and 


sideration any particular manutacturing process, 
un criterion being the originality of the design. The closing date for the despatch 
ntries is 25th October, 1955, for sections 1 and 2, and roth March, 1956, for 


n 3. Full particulars can be obtained from the Secretary of the Society 


NED GLASS 


EXHIBITION 


exhibition of designs for contemporary stained glass, by the Belgian artist 
ne Yoors who is a Fellow of the Soci ty, is to be held at Watts and Company 
ries, Dacre Street, S.W.1, from rot] October to 15th November, 
before the First World War Mr. Yoors was primarily a painter of portraits and of 

cts based on mythology. After the war. howe ver, he de 

and in particular to stained 


1955. 


voted himself to religious 


glass, in which he developed a new technique 


ples of his work are to be found in many churches on the Continent. 


NOTES ON BOOKS 


BOOK OF WALLPAPER. By E. A. Entwisle. Arthur Barker, 1954. 3038 


this technique-demented day and age when we are surfeited with eagerly- 
sed information about every aspect of interior design, it is a pleasure to emphasiz« 
Che Book of Wallpaper is not just another know-how manual. On the contrary. 


a careful historical survey. Nor is the author a wallpaper propagandist. His 


is seen more from the detached viewpoint of an informed antiquarian than 
1 that of an insistent partisan. Naturally enough, he has his own strong 
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partiality . . . ‘for who’ as he says, ‘but a wallpaper enthusiast could hay 

this book. . . .” If, however, wallpaper stood in need of an advocate, 

Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell could have written such a winning and entertaining 

persuasion as the foreword? Those who have plain painted or distemper 

may well feel a little ashamed to read that they have taken ‘the cowardh 
least resistance’. ‘They will want to do better next time. ‘It is impossible to ir 

Mr. Sitwell goes on to say, ‘a Prince Regent, a Wellington or a Sir Walt 

content with colour wash’. Or, for that matter, a Madame de Pompadour 

is said, insisted on an English blue paper—a brocaded pattern of blue 
ground—for the walls of her dressing room. 

Wallpaper has a fairly long history which emerges from scanty and d 
evidence in the sixteenth century. Its source may possibly be found in the a, 
(originally Italian) habit of lining boxes with decoratively patterned sheet 
from single woodblocks. ‘The idea of hanging these papers on walls may hav: 
trom the Dominotiers of France whose compartmented geometrical patter: 
marbled papers were commonly used as adornments in peasants 
A characteristic example of these printed papers is the so-called “¢ 
Fragment’, found at Christ's College, dated 1509 and marked with the 
Hugo Goes, master printer of York. Mr. Entwisle discusses these simple be: 

the block-printed, stained (that is, hand-painted) and flock papers of 
periods—and lays particular stress on the important influence of the leathe: 
makers, some of whom, in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth century 

‘ their attention to wallpaper and achieved quick and considerable success as f 
of a new and rapidly expanding trade. Indeed, one of the most fascinating as) 

wallpaper’s history is the way in which so many different crafts and skills } 

assimilated and utilized to produce such a wide diversity of finishes, textu: 
imitative effects. Mr. Entwisle’s chapters on the period 1690 to 1800 are part 
well done. His description, vividly detailed and well authenticated, present 
intriguing picture of an enterprizing, versatile and self-contained industr 

in the production of its artefacts, could turn its hand with equal dexterity t 

engraving, printing, Hocking, paper-hanging, designing, drawing and p 

perspectives and landscapes or, at need, to the manufacture of papier mache 

- knacks, mouldings and ceiling ornaments. 

The zenith was reached at the beginning of the nineteenth century. The it 
prospered and, in supplying the requirements of comparatively fastidio 
cultivated customers, preserved a high standard of craftsmanship and desig1 
with the advent of mechanical methods, growing popular demand was met 
lower prices and increased output. The process became more important t! 
product; the technician replaced the artist and what the public wanted becan 
new criterion. 

The author's survey, which concludes with an assessment of present-day ac! 
ments and tendencies, covers the 250 years of the wallpaper industry's exist 
The story of such a commodity can hardly be told without relating it to the | 
who bought it and the homes it furnished. In this regard, Mr. Entwisle is wv 
successful in maintaining a nice balance between both sides of the counter 
phase of the industry's development is seen against a well-realized backgrou 
social and economic conditions and is freely interspersed with extracts fron 
temporary comment and writing. The book is stacked with information and int 
amply illustrated with aptly chosen plates and is quite obviously the result of s 
research and careful planning. This enjoyable study is marred by one defect, 1 
the subdivision of the text into such a countless number of short, staccato pat 
that it has the segmented manner of a notebook; and this detracts quite se: 
from its readability. 

F. W. WENTWORTH-S 
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By D. H. Grist. Longmans, Green & Con pany. 2nd Edition, 1955, 5 
testimony to the adequacy of this book that it has reached a second edition 
a comparatively short time and it may now be considered to be the standard 
ok on rice. The volume covers all aspects of the subject, from the ori 
ant to its varieties, all ways of growing it. includin 


t mechanized cultivation, pests and dis« 


mill 


of 


g the important modert 


ases, fertilizers, storage and the economics 
crop. It is very well illustrated with excellent plates from the world’s rice- 
areas, and it has a number of ling drawings illustrating pests, diseases and 
rking of machinery. Some of the colour photographs, particularly that opposite 
73, are really beautiful. 


author has taken advantage of the new edition to clear up some of the confusion. 


ipter I of the first edition, on the origin of rice species, and one or two minor 
rints and omissions elsewhere have also been corrected, Additional information 
secticides and on soils has been incorporated, but in spite of this the book is 
two pages longer; moreover, it is pleasant to be able to record that the price 


increased 


author particularly stresses the losses caused by pests and considers that 
control would enable fertilizers to be used to greater advantage. Some read 
e inclined to disagree with the views on fertilizers given in his preface: in fact 
text the author seems to disagree with them himself. In the former he fears 
undue emphasis’ has been given to fertilizers as a means of increasing yields 
conclusion in Chapter XII is that in most countries the crop re 
\lso we may well wonder if it is 


aS easv as the author seems to think to get 


quantities Of organic matter into rice soils: it is 


usually an expensive way of 
ertilizing as the transport oft bulk. manure 


sis usually difficult 


extremely important point is the insistence on the necessity of water 


control, 

that success depends not only on th supply of water but also on drainage of 
ind. The proper control of water and the provision of a dry period, the author 
ts out, can do much to reduce losses from weeds. pests and diseases hence the 


eration between agronomist and e1 gineer 1s very desirable 


second appendix has been added to the book and is an admirable summary on 
idization as a means of increasing vields. The work is a most satisfactory com- 


lium of knowledge on the subject: it should be read by everyone int rested in 
cal agriculture and it is hoped that the demand for it will indeed continue and 

further editions to be printed and thus keep the book as admirably up to 
is the present edition. 


GEORGE ORDISH 
SHORT NOTES ON OTHER BOOKS 


E AND ITS BACKGROUND. By H. D. Anthony. Macmillan 


1954. 205 
is 1s the second edition of the book first published i: 
e history of science, in relation to general history 
entred on the work of individual scic ntists 
ters on the post-war utilization of 
e for its own sake. 


1 1948. It gives something 
The majority of the chapters 


. This edition includes two additional 


scientific developments, and the pursuit of 


NING FOR INDUSTRY. By F. C. Ashford Pitman, 1955 


275 6d 
reliable picture of product designing 

when the design of industrial products } 
vork is divided into four sections, |} 


s book aims to provide a in Great Britain 


1as become of such importance 


eaded respectively, “The Emotive Aspect’, 
Executive Aspect’, “The Material Aspect’, and “The Commercial Aspect 
are diagrams, and illustrations. 
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JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS 10TH SEPTEMI 


FROM THE FOURNAL OF 18355 


¢The following extract has heen selected as being an interesti exampli 
research’ a century ago.) 


VOLUME IIl. 7th September, 1855 


CLOTHING AND OTHER PRODUCTIONS O 


CHINA 


(from the Daz/y Nevws) 


Some packages were received by the Manchester Chamber of Com: 
Friday, of an interesting character, containing clothing and other p! 
forwarded by Sir John Bowring, from China. They were accompanied 
correspondence of an explanatory description, prefaced by two letters, 


Dr. Lyon Playfair, and the other from Sir John Bowring. The first of tl) 


letters is addressed to ‘Thomas Boothman, Esq., secretary of the Manchester ( 
of Commerce : 
Department of Science and Art, Marlborou 


London, August 16, 1855 


Sir,—In consequence of a correspondence entered into between Sir John | 
and some of the manufacturers in Manchester, it was resolved to collect sp 
of the ordinary clothing worn by the population in several of the important 
of China to which access could be obtained. 

‘IT am directed by the Lords of the Committee of Privy Council for T: 
transmit this collection, with copies of the correspondence relative to 


Chamber of Commerce in Manchester, in order that they may be inspe« 
persons interested in the export trade of China. 

I am to request that, after the collection and correspondence referré 
remained with the Manchester Chamber of Commerce a sufficient time for 
examination, that you will kindly give instructions to transmit them to the ¢ 
of Commerce, Glasgow, in order that they may be examined by those pet 
attend the British Association for the Advancement of Science, to be held 
town. The collection, after having been examined at Manchester and Gla 
to be returned to this departmerit, in order that they may be made part of 
museum. 


‘1 am, sir, your obedient servant 
“LYON PLAYFAIR 


explains the circumstances under which the collecti 
made—that of clothing being at the suggestion of the Manchester Chaml 
Commerce, and that of waxes and other oleazginous substances at the reques 
Board of ‘Trade. . . . The following short extract from the list of goods for, 
will give an idea of the prices at which clothing is effected in China: 

Winter. clothing for a man: 2 white cotton shirts, 880 cash; 2 pairs white 
trousers, 680 cash. (100 cash is equal to 34d. and 4-14ths of a farthing En 


The next letter 


Summer clothing: 1 grass cloth shirt, 350 cash; 1 pair grass cloth trousers, 28 
2 cotton head wrappers, 240 cash. 

Clothing for a woman in the winter; 1 blue cotton gown, 1,000 cash; 2 
cotton shifts, 980; 1 pair white cotton trousers, 380; 1 pair grass cotton trouse? 
1 blue cotton petticoat or apron, 620 cash. Summer clothing for a womat 
cloth gown, 760; 1 grass cloth shirt, 660; 1 pair black grass cloth trousers, 4 


Other female clothing: 1 black grass cloth petticoat, 580; 1 pair foot banda 
1 pair ankle covers, 120; 1 pair of red embroidered shoes, 400 cash. 
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